



ioeihlite Power Broker Linked to Seonl Regime 



Tongsun Park: Korean Mystery Man 



"fied because of 'fear of economic or 
physical,, retribution by the South Ko- 
rean government. • . 

In 1972, the administrator of the 
South' Korean department that buys 
rice told an American firm that . . 
his (Park’s; service will be required for 
all of our rice trade with the United 
States in the future,” according to a 
copy of the administrator’s letter on 
file with the Agriculture Department. 

This year Park told American Rice, 
Inc., the largest, rice cooperative in 
Texas, that he was buying $8 million 
worth of rice from the cooperative for 
the South Korean government, said 
Ralph S. Newman, general manager of 
the cooperative. _ / 

Newman said he has a mailgram 
from Paris's lawyer confirming that 
Park would “arrange final shipping de- 
tails with the Korean government, on 
whose behalf he is acting in his trans- 
action . . Park’s representation was 
confirmed by a second source. 

An executive of another large Amer- 
ican firm said Park told him, “If you 
don’t work with me in Korean rice, 
you’ll have problems.” 
i The executive, who asked not to be 
identified, said, “Park says if you don’t 
deal with me, I’ll clobber you in Ko- 
rea.” ' 

Park declined repeated requests for 
an interview. His lawyer, Robert J. 
Abies, said Park “categorically denies” 

See PARK, A16, Col. 1 



The Washington Post has been told 
by American 'businessmen who have, 
dealt With him in confidential rice 
transactions that he has identified his 
role as acting as a representative of 
the Korean government. ; 

San Francisco Mayor Joseph L. 'Al- 
ioto, who also serves as a lawyer for 
California’s largest rice cooperative, 
told the Post that Park told him he 
was going to be the “agent” for the 
.Korean .government in rice transac- 
tions. 

Park subsequently told the coopera- 
tive, the Rice Growers Association of 
California, that he “knew the govern- 
ment people over, there, -tealhdmg j&e 
Korean C IA and the president,” ac- 
cordingto Robert W. Freedland, execu- 
tive vice president of the cooperative. 

Freedland said the cooperative had 
previously been unable to sell rice to 
Korea either in commercial transac- 
tions or in the U.S.-financed Food for 
Peace program because its agent had 
been unacceptable to the Korean gov- 
ernment. 

After the cooperative began paying 
commissions to Park, Freedland said, 
“He solved the problems.” 

An executive of another firm said 
Park told him at Park’s home in Korea 
that he was “in charge of rice, procure- 
ment for Korea, and we would have to 
deal with him.” 

. Like others interviewed, the execu- 
! tive said he did not Want to be identi- 



First of two articles 
By Ronald Kessler 

Washington Post Stall Writer 

Tongsun Park, a South Korean busi- 
nessman , who regularly entertains 
many of the top leaders of the U.S. 
government, is one of Washington’s 
most accomplished power brokers. 

Park’s parties were attended by Ger- 
nirf B . i* wl when be was Vice Presi - 
dent, and Park reCentijHhosted func- 
tions for former Attorney General Wil- 
liam B. Saxbe and House Majority 
Leader Thomas P. (Tip) O’Neill Jr. (D-. 
Mass.). 

Although Park is on a first-uame ba- 
sis with many of Washington’s most 
powerful political figures, many of his 
activities have remained a mystery. 

Park presents himself as a wealthy 
businessman with interest in shipping, 
oil and rice. He and the South Korean 
government deny that he is a repre- 
sentative of Korea, or that he has any 
official connection with it. 

If Park boasts Korea in bis visits 
with members of Congress, it it only 
because increased American aid to 
Korea would indirectly benefit his 
businesses there, he has told acquain- 
tances. ' / ; ■ 

According to others who have dealt 
with him, Park parlays connections, 
money and parties into more power 
and money and acts as an influential 
voice of the Korean lobby in Washing- 
ton. - -J: 



By Harry Naltchayan — The Washington Post 

Tongsun Park — power through connections, money, parties, 




PARK, From A1 

having served as a South Korean 
agent. 

Referring specifically to the Korean 
administrator’s letter the use of Park’s 
services in the rice trade, Abies said 
the letter suggests that the Korean 
agency “had very high regard for Mr. 
Park’s knowledge and experience in 
marketing problems and about the Ko- 
rean people’s preference in rice and 
sought to utilize his expertise as an ad- 
viser . . 

Because the letter referred to Park 
“as. the head of his own private com- 
pany,” the letter made dear that he 
was serving “in a private business ca- 
pacity,” Abies said. 

■ However, Abies said that when the 
Agriculture Department questioned 
Park’s role— described in the letter as 
being that of an “intermediary”— the 
South Korean government “withdrew 
its request that iMr.'Park serve in this 
capacity and the matter was dropped.” 

Referring to comments by business- 
men who have dealt with Park, Abies 
said in a letter: 

"Certainly something more than 
comments from business competitors 
is required to underpin your assump- 
tions, particularly as these comments, 
as I, understand you, were not given in 
an -affirmative complaint but in re- 
sponse to questions by a representa- 
tive of The Washington Post, with all 
that such inquiry from that source im- 
plies these days.” 

To many of Park’s friends, the 40- 
year-bid bachelor is a man of taste anu 
charm, a gracious host, and a promoter 
of good will between the American 
and South Korean people. 

“I know of no dealings he has with 
the government; I know of no dealings 
he has with the Hill; I know of no cam- 
paign contributions he has given, and I 
was chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee. He 
has never asked me for a single thing,” 
said Rep. O’Neill, whose press aide 
says Park regularly visits O’Neill to 
push for American aid to South Korea. 

“.I think Park is one of the outstand- 
ing men I’ve met,” says peter ,T. Wa - 
latesta , deputy assistant secretary of 
commerce. “His word is his bond.” 

U.S. District Court and Superior 
Court records in Washington show 
Park has been sued a dozen times for 
alleged nonpayment of bills and loans, 
for allegedly writing a bad check, and 
allegedly reneging on a contract. 

The allegations of unpaid obligations 
have ranged from a $225 bill for sand- 
ing a floor to a $5,163 charge on his 
airline credit card to defaulting on a 
$100,000 loan from a Virginia bank. 

Court records show that most of the 
suits, two filed as recently as last year, 
were either withdrawn or settled out 
of court, while others have resulted in 
judgments against Park and attach- 
ment of his bank accounts. 

, Park’s lawyer, Abies, said the suits 
vere filed earlier in Park’s business 




■ i By Harry Naltchayan — The Washington Post 

Sen. Brooke and Tongsun Park at the Korean’s birthday party in March. 



career and were generally for 
“comparatively” small amounts. 

Abies said Park was sued “in his ca- 
pacity as head of his organization — as 
with the Georgetown Club — much like 
a cabinet officer or head of a govern- 
ment agency is named when the law- 
suit is aimed at the organization and 
not the individual.” 

All but one of the suits name either 
Park alone or Park and one of his com- 
panies, Suter’s Tavern, Inc, which op- 
erates the Georgetown Club, a private 
, club in Washington. 

lh a Post interview in March, Park 
said he owned about 28 oil tankers. His 
shipping adviser, Milton G. Notting- 
ham Jr, said recently that he believes 
the figure is closer to two, although 
nobody contends Park is poor. 
r Park and his brother are majority 
shareholders "of Miryung Songsa Co, a 
Korean distributor for Gulf Oil Corp. 
The brothers inherited the firm from 
their father. : 

Gulf was recently revealed to have 
1 paid $4 million to South Korea’s, ruling 
j political party to. protect the compa- 
I ny's assets in Korea. . 

Park’s brother also owns Pan Ocea n 
Bulk Carriers Ltd, which owns some 
20'shipg7inclujding tankers financed by 
Gulf and leased back to it and vessels 
used in part to transport rice under 
the Food for Peace program. 

Park himself owns several additional 
South Korean firms, known as the Mir- 
yung, Group, which engage in import- 
i5g~ and Exporting, shipping consulting 
and service as agents. 

Park has been entering the United 
States for extended visits either for 
pleasure or business since 1952. He 
owns a $275,000 home in Washington, 
at 22LL_3ath.KL^W, a small office . 
building at 1604 - K Street N.W, and 
was recently reported to be negotiat- 
ing to buy the Sheraton Carlton Hotel 
with a partner, C. Wyatt Dickerson. 

By most accounts, it was Park’s deci- 
sion to operate the elegant George- 



town Club after graduating from 
Georgetown University in 1963 that ! 
propelled him to center stage in Wash- 
ington political society.' 

The private club has about 400 mem- 
bers, rents space from Park’s Suter’s 
Tavern under a 39-year lease, and re- 
ceives its services from Park’s com- j 
pany, / _ 

f The rehearsal dinner for Luci 
Baines Johnson’s wedding and many 
other major social events have taken 
place in the club’s low-ceiling dining 
room, paneled 17th. C ciitiiry- fea nd- • 

\ carved Spanish wood. 

/ The club’s members have included 
• Presidents Eisenhower and Ford, as 
well as members of Congress, Cabinet 
officers and Supreme Court justices, 
according to its manager, Norman L. 

\ Larsen. 

Park has explained his parties at the 
club and at his opulent, Oriental home 
complete with $32,000 stereo set, ' by 
saying he is grateful for the wealth he 
has acquired, 

“Everybody thinks I have an ulterior 
motive in giving parties,” Park told 
The Post in March. " v 

“I frankly like to have parties for 
my friends. It is a privilege to. be the 
catalyst in bringing people together.” 
“Park has a subtle way, of showing 
you his photo album with the presi- 
dent of Korea on one side and Hubert 
Humphrey on the other,” says .an 
American business; executive. (An, aide 
'to Humphrey said the senator's only 
contact with Park has been attendance 
at one of his parties.) 

What is known about, the favors 'ex- 
tended by Park to the family of Nancy 
. Howe, a former assistant to Betty 
lf5T(£ is not inconsistent with Park’s 
attempts to garner influence, those 
who know Park say. ■ 

Mrs. Howe’s husband . Tames W . com- 
mitted suicide in April after it became 
known that Park had acted, as host for 
overseas travel of the Howe family. Be- 



fore taking his own life, Howe repaid 
Park. 

• Korean officials periodically express . 
annoyance at Park’s activities. How- 
ever, Donald L. Ranard, former State,; 
Department director of the Office of v 
Korean Affairs, says, . “Korean officials 
have told me there- was- nothing they 
cpuid do about Park because he was 
operating '- with , higher authority- 
meaning he was closfe to. .the Blue., 
House (South Korea’s Presidential <. 
residence) or Korean CIA.” 

Park has been able to demonstrate 
his importance to the South Korean 
government by dropping, the names of 
U.S. officials who have been to his par-, ,; 
ties, those who know him say. ". 

- “Park has traded prestige in the'. 
United States for prestige . in Korea 
and parlayed that back to the. United/ 
States”' says a corporate execute. ' ■*’ 

“I was warned about Mr. Park a long 
time ago as being something close to a 
lobbyist,” says Rep. Lester L. Wolff (D- 
N.Y.), chairman of the House Interna- 
tional Relations Subcommittee on Fu- 
ture Foreign Policy. . - 

Often, references to Park include 
some reference to girls, according to 
many persons interviewed' by The 
Post. “He '.invites pretty single girls to 
. his parties, which makes them so spe- 
cial,” says a former business associate. 

Park has a reputation , as a playboy,, 
But. his friend, Tandy Meems Dickin- 
soh, says, “Mr. P"arkTTs~ ahTionorable 
“man. He is not a playboy. His work 
comes first.” 

Park’s work includes regular visits—; 
often at . six-month intervals — to Mem- 



bers of Congress with jurisdiction over 
foreign affairs or foreign aid programs 
affecting South Korea. .Since 1946, 
South Korea has received $12 billion 
in American foreign aid, excluding 
military expenditures, or more than 
■any country except South Vietnam. 
'-Describing the visits,. Rep. Wolff, 
says, “He generally talks Korea .... 
he’s a businessman doing this voluntar- 
ily to help the Korean government. He 
feels the United States should give 
more aid and continue its relation- 
ship.” 

“He clearly has an axe to grind,” the 
congressman adds. 

‘ Some who have dealt with Park say 
.; he often claims to be influential with 
’> certain .members - of . Congress. Among 
the names most often mentioned, they. 
' say, are Otto E. Passman (D-La) and 
former Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher (D- 
«w-i- ■ 

The president of a multinational 
American company says Gallagher told 
■him that he and Park could deliver to 
the executive’s company the rice busi- 
ness originating in California and fi- 
, nanced by the Food for Peace program 
for shipment to Korea. 

Gallagher pleaded guilty in 1972 to 
income tax evasion. : . 

Asked for comment, Gallagher said 
recently, “Park is my friend, and 
' there’s nothing I, can add.” 

I Passman, who exercises substantial 
control over Food for Peace and AID 
rice loans .to Kobea, said, “The man 
.(park) brought me gifts, but 1 declined 
• them.” 

“The fellow is brazen,” Passman 



added. “I do not accept his favors, here’ 
or in Korea. Maybe I have a cup of cof-, 
fee with the man.” 

When Passman traveled to Seoul In 
January, his hotel accommodations 
were arranged by Park’s company. On 
those occasions when he has accompa- 
nied Passman to Korea, said Gordon E. 
Dore, a friend of the Congressman, 
Park has been at .the airport to greet ’ 
them. . . ,. ■ ■ ■ 

“He can arrange appointments for 
you with Korean officials,” Dore said. 
“If you needed a car or wanted to go 
shopping, he would have somebody ih' 

| his organization go with you.” 

In 1972, Passman was photographed 
by a Crowley, La., newspaper while 
giving a press conference with Park. 
Announcing that he expected South 
Korea to buy a million tons of Ameri- 
ca!! rice. Passman referred to Park as 
the Korean ambassador ^at-large and 
was. quoted as saying, “The ambassa- 
dor-at-large (Park) placed his stamp of 
approval upon the plan and will dis; 
cuss the- matter in person with Presi-. 
” dent Park of Korea.” 

Passman said recently he did not, 
know- how he . learned that President, - 
Park /jhung Hee had approved the, 
transaction. Referring to his descrip- 
tion of Tongsun Park as an ambassa- 
dor, Passman said, “I might call you. 

general, to be frank.” 

He added, “I guess I was trying to 
impress whoever was listening that we 
were on our way to selling the rice. I 
' don’t know what this is all about.” 

NEXT: Sale of rice to Korea 




